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IN LONDON. 





HE extra season of Her Majesty’s Opera closed last 
night with a performance, given for the benefit 

of Mr. Mapleson, and consisting of selections from 
Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera, Meyerbeer’s Dinorah and 
Les Huguenots, and Verdi’s Rigoletto. Arrangements 
of this kind enable a manager to array all his principal 
artists before the public, many of whom are attracted 
by the prospect of regaling themselves on the musical 
plums of several puddings. To persons of cultivated 
taste such entertainments present few attractions and 
must appear beneath criticism, however convenient for 
special and commercial objects. Towards the end 
of the recent season, operas previously produced were 
repeated, and the only novelty was Flotow’s opera, 
Martha, brought out on Monday last, for the 
first time this season. The cast included Mdlle. 
Marimon ‘(Martha), Mdme. Trebelli (Nancy), Signor 
Urio (Lionel), Signor Zoboli (Sir Tristan), and Signor 
Del Puente (Plunket), The combination of two such 
admirable artists as Mdmes. Marimon and Trebelli 
lent unusual charm to the lively duet, trio, and 
quartett of the first act. Mdlle. Marimon’s cold but 
brilliant singing was successful in the first act, but she 
produced little effect in the subsequent scenes, which 
called for pathetic expression. The Italian version of 
“The Last Rose of Summer” was beautifully sung, 
but without genuine pathos, and Mdlle. Marimon 
satisfied the judgment without moving the hearts 
of her auditors) Mdme Trebelli, like Mdlle. 
Marimon, is an accomplished artiste, who has yet to 
acquire the accomplishment of concealing the art she 
uses. Fortunately, the part of Nancy makes scarcely 
any demand on the pathetic powers of its impersona- 
tress, and affords abundant scope for the playfulness and 
gaiety which are natural to Mdme Trebelli. This 
was her only appearance during the season, and she was 
warmly welcomed. Signor Urio did all that was in 
his power to render himself acceptable as a representa- 
tive of the handsome young Lionel, and his “ make-up ” 
was a work of decorative art worthy of praise; but 
Dame Nature was in a rather illiberal mood when 
he made his very first début, and those who remember 
Mario and Guiglini in the réle, can hardly fail to 
draw unfavorable comparisons. Signor Urio is not 
only — not to put too fine a point upon it — the 
reverse of handsome, but is ungainly in deportment, and 
when it turned out the peasant Lionel was really the 
lawful Earl of Derby, the disclosure of the fact seemed 
to be what the Americans call “ rough ” on our respected 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. To speak plainly, Signor 
Urio may shine in concerts, but in personal appearance 
he is ill-fitted to play the youthful lovers in the 
lyric drama. His singing was better than his acting, 
but was laboured and uninteresting. Signor Del Puente 
sung and acted excellently, and Signor Zoboli tried 
hard to be amusing by substituting agility of the lower 
limbs for the agility of voice which he no longer 
possesses. The mise-en-scéne was not remarkable for 
excellence, and the back-cloth supposed to convey a 
faithful idea of Richmond, showed a fortress with 





towers and battlements, which—unless as an idealised 
Castle Hotel at Richmond—was absurdly out of 
place. The market scene was poorly mounted, and the 
ballet-dancers were shabbily dressed. The opening 
chorus for female voices was sung out of time by the 
first sopranos, and the market choruses were not well 
executed. It was hardly worth while to bring out an 
opera on the last night of the season, unless it could 
be so well performed as to leave pleasant remembrances. 
If we are correctly informed, there was no other means 
of conveniently utilising the services of Madame Tre- . 
belli; but Martha, as a stock opera, ought to have 
been better represented than on Monday last. 


Mr. Toole’s reappearance on the London stage is 
always welcomed by a large section of playgoers with 
an amount of earnest warmth which it is given to few 
actors of our day to arouse. He is received as an old 
and valued friend, the very first sound of his voice when 
it is heard from behind the scenes being the signal for 
an outburst of such applause as no claque, however 
noisy and energetic, could work up to order. Besides 
being a favourite with the unthinking majority, who 
pronounce the actor “splendid,” “capital,” and all the 
rest of the exaggerated adjectives, merely because he 


‘always succeeds in making them laugh, he is recognised 


by many who decline to receive him as an artistic and 
versatile low-comedian, to be the very prince of enter- 
tainers. Give him any sort of material to work up and 
he will make comic capital out of the weakest of pieces. 
You may, after a short interval, revisit a performance 
which, on its first night, you have set down as an 
inevitable failure, and will find that Mr. Toole, 
by his supreme command of personal fun, has 
given a thoroughly new and exceedingly popular aspect 
to the whole representation. Against your better judg- 
ment, you discover yourself admitting that the per- 
petual laughter which rings through the house is 
not wholly unjustified, that the comedian’s highly 
elaborated “ business ” is really diverting, and that he 
has, in homely phrase, made something very like a silk 
purse out of a sows ear. With no great power of 
sinking his own individuality, with no wide range of 
character, and with a strong tendency towards repeti- 
tion, he has a very genuine vein of humour, and the 
vein is one which seems practically inexhaustible. 

Mr. Toole will, after Christmas, appear in a new play 
or two, and it is probably a pity that he did not com- 
mence his engagement at the Globe on Monday night 
with one of his novelties. It would seem that Mr. 
Burnand’s version of La Clé, which. was noticed at 
sufficient length on its original production at the 
Gaiety a short time since, is for the present pretty well 
played out, for the house which assembled to welcome 
the comedian on his return to town was scarcely so 
enthusiastic, and by no means so full, as is usual on 
such occasions. Artful Cards is a very fair three-act 
farce of its kind, and its hero, Mr. Robert Spicer 
Rumford, is an exceedingly amusing creature. 
But for the time being the piece and the part 
would seem to be pretty well played out, as they 
are scarcely of a strength to bear a second visit after a 
brief interval. _ It should, however, be mentioned that 
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the miseries which attend Mr. Rumford on his unhappy 
attempt to simulate the proceedings of the man about 
town, are elaborated in Mr. Toole’s, usual exhaustive 
fashion. Mr. Rumford not only loses his studs, and is 
disconcerted at his untidy appearance in the salon of 
the soi-disant Countess Asteriski, but is put to torture 
by finding the studs slipped down into his boots; and 
the wretchedness of the would-be gay dog is similarly 
developed at every turn. Seeing the absurd discomfort 
brought upon this hero by his follies of a night, from 
the time when he loses watch and chain over the game 
of “ Bolo,” until he is haunted by the possession of a 
huge trombone, for which he cannot account satis- 
factorily to his wife, it is difficult to see how, so far as 
the moral of such a piece as this can be gravely dis- 
cussed, Artful Cards can be pronounced other than a 
perfectly harmless work. 

It is almost entirely a one-part piece; but in all 
that is asked of them Miss Hewit, a promising novice, 
Mr. Macklin, an excellent Sir Harecutt Shortleigh, and 
Mr. Collette, the chief member of the band of swindlers, 
prove perfectly satisfactory. In several minor particulars, 
however, the stage-management lacks finish. Artful 
Cards was preceded by a weak little novelty called 
A Long Engagement, poorly played by the two actors 
concerned, which placed the representative of the 
heroine at a disadvantage. The story of the trifle, 
which is by Mr. Walter Lisle, deals with the re- 
conciliation of a pair of lovers. Included in the 
programme is also a monologue sketch—which 
is, for som reason or other, called a “mono- 
pologue ”—entitled Trying a Magistrate. In this Mr. 
Toole impersonates a magistrate desirous of getting 
through a couple of cases as quickly as may be, and 
the impersonation is exceedingly clever. The witnesses 
examined are troublesome in various ways, and their 
characteristics are all satisfactorily suggested. The 
*“monopologue” is rather long and might be better 
written, but it is productive of plenty of well-won 
merriment. 


At the Gaiety matinée, on Saturday morning last, 
some amateurs connected with the Ist Surrey Artillery 
came to the fore, their piece de résistance being 
Mr. Gilbert’s witty, if somewhat unsympathetic, 
comedy, Randall’s Thumb. The choice proved more 
judicious than might have been expected, for the 
dialogue, by its intrinsic brightness, carried many 
scenes which, in other respects, might have been be- 
yond the amateurs’ capacity. Foremost amongst the 
company must be mentioned Mr, C. Melville, who did 
wonders with the by no means easy réle of Buckthorpe. 
Captain Murphy also was a Joe Bangles full of 
judiciously indicated character. For Randall himself 
the assistance of Mr. Teesdale was called in, and 
the selection proved a wise one, for the motive spring 
of the action of the play was thus permitted to have 
the requisite force. It may be added that Miss Marlitt 
made a really humorous Miss Spinn. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


+ 


AST Monday week, as we announced in our last 
issue, Mr. Irving opened an engagement at the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Birmingham, as Hamlet, 
and on the following night appeared as Richard ITI. 
“To our mind,” says the Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
“this performance amounts to a Shaksperian revival 
of particular moment. The play in Mr. Irving’s hands 
can hardly be recognised when compared with the 
dramatic compound of Cibber. Numerous excisions 
have been made, but there is ample compensation 
afforded by the restoration of several fine and effective 





scenes and passages. Cibber’s interpolations have all 
been disregarded without the acting version suffering 
in the least ; and though old playgoers may be inclined 
to lament the omission of a few familiar passages, it 
must be admitted that the Lyceum version permits of 
the tragedy being presented with an intelligible con- 
nectedness, and affords greater scope for scenic effort 
and general effect than the old text. In many respects 
Mr. Irving is pre-eminently suited to the part of 
Richard. In depicting such an incomparable hypo- 
crite and masterpiece of villainy, he is admirably served 
by his marvellously subtle play of feature and inde- 
scribably expressive gestures, which convey to the spec- 
tator’s mind so vivid an idea of the full conception 
of the actor. In several of the scenes Mr. Irving’s 
powerful acting produced a most marked im- 
pression. Nothing could have been finer than his 
wooing of Lady Anne, nor the sublime hypocrisy with 
which he comports himself during the scene when the 
Lord Mayor’s deputation is introduced by Buckingham. 
The situation in this scene is effective in the extreme, 
and the facial expression of the dissimulating schemer, 
when he has apparently convinced the deputation of 
his self-denying indifference to the honour that they 
are desirous of forcing upon him, is nothing short of a 
study. Occasionally one has a glimpse of Mr. Irving’s 
notorious eccentricities and mannerisms, but it would 
be frivolous to carp at these in viewing a grand and 
scholarly interpretation of one of Shakspere’s most 
vigorous creations. In the last act Mr. Irving’s acting 
frequently evoked the heartiest applause, and nothing 
could exceed its intensity wherein he strives vainly to 
stifle the emotions produced by his stricken conscience.” 
“ Mr. Irving,” says the Daily Post, “avoided all the 
errors too common to the character, and made it most 
effective by his excellent rendering of all the thoughts 
and ambitions and plots which fill the hero’s mind. In 
the second scene—the wonderful dialogue with Lady 
Anne, which only a genius like Shakspere’s would have 
dared put on the stage—Mr. Irving made the tempta- 
tion scene equalled only hy, and curiously contrasted 
with, the subtlety of Iago’s temptation. Mr. Irving 
showed very clearly;in his conception of the character 
of Richard, that he was not the vulgar villain he is 
generally painted by most actors, but one who could 
assume the manners of a courtier as well as display the fire 
of a soldier and the subtlety of a knave. Mr. Irving 
deserves hearty thanks for giving the drama in the poet’s 
own words, and must be congratulated on having added 
another great historical character to the English stage.” 
“Mr. Irving’s Richard,” says the Daily Mail, “is 
Shakspere’s Richard—splendidly Satanic. It is our 
old friend Mephisto in another form, and playing for 
his own hand. He never attempts to disguise from 
himself for a moment either the desperate nature of his 
enterprise, or the despicable means which he takes to 
gain it. This is not only true to the author, but wise in 
itself, because it affords all the greater room for the 
display of crafty dissimulation, as in the scene with 
Lady Anne, and again, in that in which the Lord Mayor 
comes to ask Richard’s acceptance of the crown. We 
can find no better word than the one we have already 
used to describe the prominent feature of this remark- 
ably able and scholarly performance—it is Satanic. 
Mr. Irving’s minute attention to detail, and his serupu- 
lous anxiety to give, not only the apparent but the 
subtle meaning of every passage, are well known. 
They are displayed throughout this performance in 
every sentence and every gesture. Even his mannerisms 
—which we regret to say do not diminish—are less un- 
suited to the character of Richard than to that of 
Hamlet; his physical afigularities are in thorough 
accord with his conception of the character; and if his 
atfected delivery and jerky gait at times almost prompt 
a laugh, we are reminded the next instant by a glance, 
or a word, or a gesture betraving profound study and 
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true scholarship, that an actor is before us in the crucible 
of whose intelligence everything has been carefully re- 
fined, and whose grasp of the character he sustains covers 
a greater multitude of faults than he could possibly be 
guilty of. The scene with Lady Anne was wonderfully fine. 
The flattery was so plausible, the action so seemingly 
sincere, the attention so assiduous; and yet, now and 
then, a sardonic smile played lightly over the mouth, 
and a gleam of cold, cruel irony flashed out in furtive 
glances from the black eyes. In the last act Mr. 
Irving’s magnificent realism thrilled the house; and, 
in the final scene, the fury of the combat with Rich- 
mond and the agonised look of despair—as much at the 
loss of his cause as of his life—formed a fitting climax 
to one of the greatest efforts of Shaksperean acting it 
has been our lot to witness. Opinions differ, we know, 
as to Mr, Irving’s style, and many of his critics refuse 
to look at anything beyond his style; but every lover 
of Shakspere—and, indeed, every one who is capable of 
understanding the intelligence which is behind the 
manner—must recognise in this performance of Mr. 
Irving’s not only the greatest Richard now on the stage, 
but the only one which at all comes up to the intel- 
lectual requirements of the character as Shakspere 
drew it.” 

There is a lull in theatricals throughout the country 
this week, owing to the preparations of pantomimes 
and other entertainments for the Christmas holidays. 
Mr. Irving appeared at Brighton on Monday evening 
as Hamlet, and met with an enthusiastic reception from 
a crowded house. Last night he played Mathias in the 
Bells, and to-night he appears in his favourite part of 
Charles I., in Mr. Wills’s play of that name. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan is this week enjoying well-earned repose, 
as are also many of the companies whose appearance is 
looked forward to with much interest in various provin- 
cial towns. Mr. Dion Boucicault’s Led Astray, has been 
revived, and has proved as attractive as usual at the 
Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. Miss Helen Barry retains 
her old part, which she plays in a more natural manner 
than when the piece was first produced in London. 
The improvement in her conception of the character of 
- Armande is most marked in the later scenes. Mr. 
E. S. Willard makes a very good Hector ; he is earnest, 
straightforward and gentlemanly, and thoroughly de- 
serves the popularity which he has won in this character. 
This week, Miss Barry is appearing in Fast Iynne and 
A Lesson in Love. At the Alexandra Henry VIII. kept 
its place on the bills till Saturday last ; but the house 
will be closed until the production of the pantomime, The 
Children in the Wood, on the 22nd inst. The Amphi- 
theatre will be re-opened on Christmas night, when the 
Carl Rosa Company will perform Messiah ; operas will 
follow on the succeeding nights. 

The Theatre Royal, Glasgow, produced its pantomime 
of Gulliver on Monday. The subject is one which to 
Glasgow is old, and was so well done in this City a few 
years since that the present one, both in respect of 
libretto, scenery, and acting suffers considerably by 
comparison. The success is chiefly due to Mr. Fred. 
Glover, whose performance of Mrs. Gulliver is an 
admirable bit of pantomimic acting. The scenery is 
not entirely Mr. W. Glover’s, and more especially in 
the transformation scene, is disappointing, and the 
libretto far inferior to. any heard in Glasgow for some 
years. A pantomime, entitled Puss in Boots, has been 
produced at the Princess’s Theatre in Edinburgh; and 
_ the three Dublin theatres are busily preparing their 

pantomimes, which are to be produced with the usual 
splendour. 

Miss Ada Cavendish is at Hull, Mr. Pitt’s company 
at Bolton, Mr. W. H. Vernon at Bath, Miss Rorke at 
Leicester, Mr. Creamer’s company at Wakefield, Mdme. 
Rose Bell at Glasgow, Mr. Craven Robertson’s company 
at Newcastle, Mr. Wybert Reeve at Londonderry, and 
the Pink Dominos company at Belfast. : 





IN PARIS. 


—12—— 


é bas too-brief engagement of Signor Salvini at 
. the Salle Ventadour came to an end last Sunday 
with a morning performance of Othello. That he has 
created a deep impression here there can be no doubt. 
The principal critics, indeed, have found that his pas- 
sion is wanting in spontaneity and depth, and that in 
the art of concealing art he is surpassed by many 
tragedians of inferior calibre. The inspirations of his 
genius—and genius he unquestionably possesses—are 
too frequently sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
the preparations he makes for an overwhelming burst 
of passion or emotion are not sufficiently disguised 
to be imperceptible to a close observer. On the other 
hand, the fire, dramatic force, and natural dignity 
which characterise his acting are freely recognised, 
and some time must elapse before the impression pro- 
duced by his Othello can lose its hold upon the mind, 
But it was not as the Moor of Venice that he gained 
his greatest triumph. Last Wednesday night, after 
appearing to but little advantage in [2 Figlio delle 
Selve, he came forward as Conrad in Giacometti’s 
Ia Morte Civile. Never, perhaps, has he excited so 
much enthusiasm as was displayed on this occasion. 
The audience, instead of making for the doors as soon 
as the curtain fell, as is their wont, called him again 
and again; hats and handkerchiefs were waved with 
tremendous energy when he appeared, and the principal 
actors and critics of the capital “went behind” in a 
body to congratulate him on his success. Last Friday 
night, when he appeared as Macbeth, the excitement 
was by no means so great, although his Thane is a sin- 
gularly vigorous and vivid impersonation. 

The comparative failure of Il Figlio delle Selve is 
easily to be explained. The work is idyllic rather 
than dramatic, and interests us almost exclusively by 
reason of the psychological insight with which the 
author traces the civilising influence of love over a 
barbarian. Ingomar, the son of the forest, is the chief 
of a band of Tectosages who live in the neighbourhood 
of Marseilles, and keep the good people of that city in 
a state of continual dread. Parthenia, a Greek Mar- 
seillaise, falls into his hands; her beauty immediately 
takes him captive, and eventually, failing to induce her 
to turn Tectosage, he bids a long farewell to his tribe, 
restores the girl to her- father, and becomes an in- 
dustrious and severely respectable citizen. That he 
wins the hand of Parthenia need hardly be added. 
Il Figlio delle Selve, in addition to being grace- 
fully written, contains many pretty details. In her 
first scene with her captor, for example, Parthenia, after 
resenting his coarse gallantries, induces him to go out 
and gather poppies for a bouquet, and when the lovers 
set out for Marseilles the Tectosage is seen carrying a 
basket of strawberries and Parthenia the lance and 
shield of her captor. But graceful writing and pretty 
details do not compensate a Parisian audience for the 
absence of strong dramatic interest, and the disap- 

ointment of the audience which assembled to witness 
Il Figlio delle Selve was all the greater because 
Chateaubriand and Georges Sand have treated a simi- 
lar subject with greater force in Atala and Mauprat. 
The piece, therefore, completely failed, although the 
Ingomar of Signor Salvini is not the least picturesque 
and robust of his performances. 

La Morte Civile is a prose drama in five acts, and is 
arranged and written with a force which justify the 
Italians in regarding Giacometti as one of their ablest 
dramatists. Conrad—the personage represented by 
Signor Salvini—has had the misfortune to kill a step- 
brother in hot blood, and is sentenced to travaux 
forcés for life. Having procured his release at the end 
of fourteen years, he goes in search of his wife, Rosalia, 
and his daughter, Ada, with whom he has been unable 
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to communicate in any way during his incarceration. 
Before long he discovers that Ada has been adupted in 
her infancy by a physician named Palmieri, and has 
always been led to believe that she is really the daughter 
of the latter. Rosalia acts as gouvernante to her child, 
but never avows the relationship which subsists between 
them. The convict at once has an interview with 
Palmieri, and, in the presence of Rosalia, asks him to 
surrender the young girl. ‘The discovery that she is 
the daughter of « convict would probably be her death,” 
says the physician. “I can abandon my child rather 
than make her wretched,” says Conrad, “but it is the 
duty of a wife to join her husband.” “I will follow 
you,” answers Rosalia. But the readiness of the wife 
to fulfil her marriage obligations is not enough for 
the convict. The physician candidly tells him that 
if she had been free he would have offered her 
his hand. Does she love her employer? Had she de- 
sired her husband’s death? Would she have accepted 
the physician’s offer if it had been made to her? 
These questions the unhappy convict puts to his wife, 
who until then had been ignorant of Palmieri’s senti- 
ments towards her. Her replies are what might have 
been expected. She had not desired Conrad’s death, 
but Palmieri had so completely won her esteem that 
if she had been at liberty to accept his proffered hand 
she might have done so, The unhappy Conrad then 
poisons himself, and his death brings the play to a con- 
clusion. In his last moment he calls in a faint voice 
for his daughter. “Ah!” says Rosalia to Ada, “he 
believes you are his child. Do not undeceive him; 
go to him; call him ‘father.’” The girl complies, 
throwing herself at the side of the couch on which he 
is stretched, and saying, “Speak to your daughter.” 
Conrad starts up and makes an effort to embrace her, 
and in doing so dies. It should be added that Ada is 
made aware of her relationship to Rosalia, and is led 
to believe that the latter has been secretly married to 
Palmieri many years before. From the moment when 
Signor Salvini came on the stage as Conrad he gained 
the sympathies of the audience, and the pathos and 
power with which he represented the closing scene, to 
say nothing of the interviews with Palmieri and 
Rosalia, were quite sufficient to account for the very 
unusual demonstrations of admiration in which the 
audience indulged. 

The Macbeth of Signor Salvini, though characterised 
by immense force, especially in the murder scene, is 
not equal to his Othello, partly because the ideal is less 
suited to him than the real, but principally, we think, 
because he has adopted the old-fashioned conception of 
the part. To him it appears that Macbeth was in- 
tended by Shakspere to depict a sort of contest between 
destiny and free-will, that up to the moment of his 
encounter with the weird sisters the Thane of Glamis 
was innocent of any design against Duncan’s life. The 
Italian tragedian would say with Hazlitt, “ Macbeth is 
fu'l of the milk of human kindness, is frank, sociable, 
generous. He is tempted to the commission of guilt 
by golden opportunities, by the instigations of his wife, 
and by prophetic warnings. Fate and metaphysical 
aid conspire against his virtue and his loyalty.” How 
far this is in harmony with the idea of Shakspere 
every thoughtful and unprejudiced student of the 
tragedy itself will be able to perceive. Macbeth, 
so far from possessing the virtue attributed to him, is 
simply the most poetical of selfishly ambitious as- 
sassins; the idea of wading through slaughter to a 
throne had occurred to him long before the opening 
of the play, and the weird sisters met him on the 
blasted heath because of the sympathy which evil ever has 
with evil, because he is harbouring a criminal design, 
because they can hurry him along the path into which 
he has struck. This is undoubtedly the true conception 
of Macbeth, and when an actor represents the chief 
character in accordance with the old view a good deal 








of confusion is produced in the minds of the audience 
by the dissonance between his manner and the neces- 
sary signification of the words he has to speak. But 
the fact that Signor Salvini’s Macbeth is not the 
Macbeth of Shakspere must not blind us to the 
striking excellences of his impersonation from the his- 
trionic point of view. His representation of the 
murder scene could not but create a profound impres- 
sion. The tone in which he says, “ Macbeth doth 
murder sleep ;” the burning pulse of remorse shown in 
the “ Sleep no more;” the fixed look at his bloody 
hands ; the gesture with which he shudderingly refuses 
to return to the murdered King’s chamber ; and, above 
all, the utter stupefaction of the senses of the mur- 
derer—all this can never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. In depicting the gloom of the tyrant 
Signor Salvini was not so successful, but the shortcom- 
ing was fairly redeemed by the magnificent picture of 
wild despair presented in the closing scenes. 

Let us now pass from Signor Salvini’s performances 
to the Théatre de l’Odéon, where Le Bonhomme Misére, 
in three tableaux, and in verse, by MM. d’Hervilly and 
Grévin, was brought out last Thursday night. The 
new piece, as may be inferred from its title, is founded 
upon the Italian legend. The Misére lives on the out- 
skirts of Milan. He is in poverty, but rejoices in the 
possession of a particularly fine pear-tree. One night, 
during a storm, he cheerfully affords shelter to two 
travellers who had sought it in vain at the houses of 
wealthier persons. These travellers prove to be St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and on going away they ask 
Misére what his most ardent wish may be. “My 
most ardent wish,” replies the old man, “is that 
the young rascals who climb up my _pear-tree 
every time it bears fruit may be kept there 
until of my own free will I let them come down.” 
Heaven gratified his wish ; the very next day 
a young urchin who had got up the tree to steal the 
fruit finds himself held there by an unseen force, and 
certainly would die of starvation, all the pears about 
him notwithstanding, if the old man had not the 
magnanimity to forgive him. Time passed on, and 
one fine morning Death appears at the cottage to claim 
the master of the pear-tree. The latter receives her 
with equanimity, simply pleading that before he 
dies he may be permitted to eat one of the 
pears of which he is so proud. Death assents with 
an excellent grace—-nay, noticing that her pro- 
posed victim is very feeble, goes up _ the 
tree herself for the wished-for pear. Once up, of course, 
she cannot get down, and the old man is indisputably 
the master of the situation. ‘“ What!” she says, “ dare 
you to trifle with me; me, at whom all the world 
trembles?” The old man, however, will not let her 
come down unless she promises to let him live; and 
the goddess thinks it better to give way than to remain 
in such an undignified position. The old man is sup- 
posed to be in the land of the living unto this very 
day. The age of the legend is a matter of some con- 
troversy, inasmuch as an attempt has been made to show 
that it originated as far back as the thirteenth century. 
However that may be, a certain Sieur de la Riviére, who 
lived at the beginning of the seventeenth century, was 
the first to reduce it to writing, and long afterwards 
it was published as his work by a woman who carried 
onthe trade of a bookseller in the Rue de la Harpe. 
The Italian origin of the tale is shown by incidental 
allusions to the distinctive money and wines of that 
nation. Mais revenons 4 nos moutons. The legend 
of the Bonhomme Misére has furnished MM. d’Her- 
villy and Grévin with the theme of a pretty and often 
diverting piece of its kind, to which full justice is done 
by Madame Defresne (La Mort), M. Talien (Misére), 
and M. Montbars. M. Barriére’s Centitme d’ Hamlet 
has been produced at the Théatre Historique with little 


| success. We may speak of it next week, 
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N the interval between the first and second perform- 
ance of the series of Shakspere’s historical plays, 
Fraulein Theisen, of the Brunswick Court Theatre, ap- 
peared for a few evenings at the Royal Playhouse, and 
played three different parts. Friulein Theisen is a young 
actress of remarkable natural capacity, but greatly 
in want of training. She has expressive features, and 
a voice at once pleasing and powerful—a rather rare 
combination ; even in the most violent outburst her 
voice never becomes shrill or harsh; her clear delivery 
enables the listener to catch every word she utters ; and 
she has the high merit of entering into the emotions of 
the characters she represents, and communicating her 
emotions to the audience. These fine qualifications 
are unfortunately marred by a lack of repose and a 
want of dignity of gesture. She chose for her first 
appearance the title-réle in Grillparzer’s Medea, in 
which her merits and defects were very apparent. She 
was warmly applauded, and deservedly so, for her 
brilliant natural gifts are sufficient to make one over- 
look failings, which, we are glad to think, are easily 
remediable. Friulein Theisen’s second part was the 
title-rdle in Gustav Freitag’s somewhat old-fashioned 
but effective drama, Valentine. This character gave 
the young actress less scope for the display of her 
powers than Medea. She excels in natural outbursts 
of passion, and did not express with due reserve the 
feelings of Valentine, a lady subject to the restraints 
of modern society. Nevertheless, she pleased the 
audience. The rest of the cast was good, Herr 
Liedtcke being a manly and chivalrous Saalfeld, 
while Herr Krause’s Benjamin was an extremely 
humorous performance. The third character essayed 
by Fraulein Theisen was Margarethe in Goethe’s Faust. 
She failed to realise the naive and sensitive creation 
of the poet in the early part of the play, but was more 
successful from the time when the tragic element comes 
into the foreground. 

Bellini’s Norma, which is regarded in Germany as 
the finest specimen of serious Italian opera, has long 
been banished from the stage of the Royal Opera, 
owing to the absence of any singer qualified to sustain 
the title-réle. For the first time for many years it 
was produced there towards the end of last month, with 
Frau Mallinger as the priestess. Her conception of the 
character fell far short of its requirements, and though 
her singing was in many respects satisfactory, the 
impersonation must be pronounced, on the whole, a 
failure, and Norma will again be consigned to oblivion 
till a Tietjens arises to strengthen the forces of the 
Royal Opera. Fraulein Schell, a new singer, made 
her débit as Adalgisa with some success. She has a 
soprano voice of considerable compass, and of pleasing 
quality, especially in the middle register. Pureness of 
intonation and distinctness of utterance are amongst 
her best qualifications, but she is deficient in pathetic 
expression. Herr Miiller made the most of the 
thankless part of the Roman proconsul. 

The Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater has produced a 
new three-act piece, by Herr E. Jacobson, with in- 
cidental music, by Herr C. Pleininger. It is entitled 
Unser schines Berlin (Our beautiful Berlin), and 
is described in the bills, not as a comedy or a 
farce, but as Lokale Zeitbilder (Local pictures of the 
time.) The author, who has written many a lively 
piece, has gone beyond his depth this time, in seeking 
to satirise the social democrats who are so prominent in 
the capital of United Germany. Herr Jacobson is no 
Aristophanes, and. has not done justice to the theme he 
has chosen. His new piece is really an imitation of an 
old play by M. Clairville, which was produced not 
many months ago at another Berlin theatre, under the 
title of Rother August. The French democracy of 





1848, which M. Clairville satirised, differed much from 
the social democracy of to-day, and the French play in 
question was an ill-chosen source of inspiration. Unser 
schines Berlin met with little success, in spite of a 
brilliant cast, comprising Friulein Sophie Konig, 
Fraulein Kren (an excellent street arab), Herr Swo- 
boda, and Herr Max Schultz. The music was effective, 
though absolutely devoid of originality. 





IN VENICE. 


we 


HE arrival of Mdme. Patti in this city has thrown 
the inhabitants into a state of musical mania, 
though in a somewhat milder form than that which re- 
cently drove the people of Milan into all sorts of 
extravagances. Venice has long been distinguished by 
its musical taste, and possesses glorious musical tra- 
ditions, as we are reminded by a Venetian critic. After 
Guido d’Arezzo, the first real promoter of a musical 
revival was Guiseppe Zerlino, who flourished at Venice 
in 1574, and regular lyrical dramas were represented 
before the Doge by the celebrated Calza company. 
Amongst famous Venetian composers were Palestrina, 
Monteverde, Bucanello, Furlanetto, and, greatest of 
them all, Benedetto Marcello. Last century, much 
attention was paid to the study of music, and Venice 
contained several great institutions devoted to that 
purpose. In the declining days of the Republic, when 
the political glory of the Queen of the Adriatic had 
become a faint memory, her degenerate sons made 
music their most serious occupation, and during the 
repressive period of Austrian rule they found consola- 
tion in the cultivation of an art which has not ceased 
to flourish now that Venice is free and forms part of 
united Italy. 

Since the visits of Pasta and Malibran, Venice has 
heard no singer of such European fame as Madame 
Patti. Although it was regretted that an opera so 
hackneyed as La Traviata should have been selected 
for her first appearance, the reputation of the Diva 
sufficed to fill to overflowing the capacious Fenice 
Theatre. Faint applause greeted the first entrance 
of the great singer, but at the end of the first act she 
was enthusiastically applauded. The second act was 
coldly received, the audience hesitating to accept 
a Violetta differing greatly from the Violettas to which 
they have been accustomed. No Italian actress acts 
so naturally as Madame Patti, and it required some 
reflection to convince the Venetians that the art which 
produces such a result is higher than the more showy 
and less concealed art of the so-called dramatic 
Violettas. The third and fourth acts were warmly 
applauded, and a great demonstration of approval 
fallowed the final fall of the curtain. Signor Nicolini 
was successful in certain scenes, but his voice did not 
please the audience. Critics condemn it as a “ baritonal 
and rather nasal” voice. 

The Bellotti-Bon Company, No. 2, is drawing good 
houses at the Goldoni Theatre, but the people are rather 
driven to the theatre by the dull December weather 
than drawn by the merits of the company, which is far 
inferior to the No. 1 troupe now playing at the 
Manzoni Theatre in Milan. Signor Ferrari’s Due Dame 
and Signor Giacosa’s Fratello d’Arnvi, the two great 
productions of the present dramatic season in most 
Italian towns, have been performed here with much 
less success than that which attended them at Milan, 
Rome, Turin, and Naples. The difference of the result 
was mainly due to the cold, uncertain, and lifeless 
acting of the company at the Goldoni Theatre. It must 
be admitted that the two dramas in question make 
heavy demands upon the representatives of the leading 
characters, and especially upon the leading lady ; and 
unfortunately actresses like Signora Virginia Marini, 
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who acted the leading part in each of the works on its 
first production, do not abound in Italy or in any 
other country. The next work to be produced by the 
company is Signor Riccardo Castelvecchio’s new poetical 
comedy, entitled Frine, recently produced with no 
great success at the Manzoni Theatre in Milan. There 
is little dramatic interest in the piece, for the audience 
can hardly enter into the spirit of the Greek courtesan’s 
passionate desire to rebuild Thebes, and she is too 
cynically depicted to allow her love for Iperide to 
inspire much sympathy. Signor Castelvecchio is too 
fond of this disreputable phase of ancient Greek society, 
which he renders still more disreputable by reducing 
his courtesans to the level of the modern cocotte. Our 
readers will remember that a prostitute was one of the 
leading characters of his Hsopo,a work in every way 
superior to Frine. 





IN AMERICA. 





HE mail which arrived the day before yesterday 
brought us New York papers and letters to the 

5th inst. People who think that Mr. Sothern is no- 
thing but a specialist would do well, as a New York 
critic remarks, to notice the variety of the characters 
he has lately assumed. During his present engagement 
at the Park Theatre Mr. Sothern has proved his versa- 
tility. First he produces an old play under a new 
name, and brings from the background a character 
which, but for his genius, would have remained in 
oblivion, as far as America is concerned, to the present 
day. Then, suddenly, from the impecunious play-actor 
and concert-hall singer, we see him buzz in A Hornet’s 
Nest, in the part of Fitznoodle who cleverly befools 
the people who think him a man for plunder; and on 
the night of the 3rd inst., he changed entirely his im- 
personation, and played Lord Dundreary in the comedy 
of Our American Cousin, showing that the réle of a 
man who is a fool and does not know it fits him just as 
naturally. And there are further variations to come. 
Our American Cousin would be played for two weeks, 
after which David Garrick would be produced. Miss 
Anderson appeared on the 3rd as Parthenia in Maria 
Lovell’s Ingomar,* and it was the most pleasing and 
the most satisfactory performance she had until then 
given. She fully comprehends the poetry of the charm- 
ing old love-story, and the character suits her mental 
scope thoroughly. As a young and artless girl, with an 
unbounded love for her old father, she has to give 
expression to the sentiments common to worthy young 
girls, and as she expresses them in a natural voice and 
in a natural way, never resorting to the stilted melo- 
dramatic style which is proper enough in a stilted and 
melodramatic play like Evadne, the youth, artlessness, 
and filial affection of Parthenia are adequately por- 
trayed. Another cause of the satisfaction her assump- 
tion of this character gives her audience is the 
coquettishness of her love-making with Ingomar. 
Parthenia does not love the barbarian with the fervour 
that needs violent demonstration. It is more like the 
admiration of a child, who is gratified at the discovery 
of her power over an almost untameable savage. And 
even when she at last yields her whole heart to the 
reclaimed barbarian, it is only because of her admiration 
for the nobility of his character, not the absorbing and 
exacting love of a Juliet. Thus Miss Anderson is 
enabled to give natural expression to the feelings that 
belong to a young woman, and she wisely does so 
without exaggeration, while her heroic devotion and 
courage are sufficiently well marked to show her grasp of 
the stronger phases. of Parthenia’s character. Of the 
support, Mr. Studley’s Ingomar was an excellent piece 


* The only English version of the play in which Signor Salvini 
appeared last week in Paris, 











of acting. Mr. Jefferson’s engagement at Booth’s 
Theatre terminated at the end of November, the 
management finding it impossible to continue to pay 
him the terms he exacted. He opened an engagement 
at Harrisburg on the night of the 18th inst. But few 
novelties are announced at the theatres. False Shame, 
which has proved a much greater success than was antici- 
pated, was to be continued at Wallack’s for another 
week. For Mr. Mackaye’s new play, which was next for 
production, Miss Maude Granger and Mr. W. R. Floyd 
had been added to the company. At the Union Square 
The Mother’s Secret still held its own. The magnificent 
spectacle of Antony and Cleopatra, with Miss Rose 
Eytinge as the Egyptian Queen, continued to attract 
large audiences at the Broadway Theatre. One novelty 
of the week was the appearance of Miss Regina Dace 
at the Grand Opera House. 





EN PASSANT. 


HE Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Opera 
Comique on Saturday evening. 


Ex-Queen IsaBELLaA witnessed the forty-fifth representa - 
tion of La Tzigane, at the Théatre de la Renaissance, on the 
same night. 


Tue King of Italy has sent a letter of congratulation to 
Signor Rossi on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter, 
an event to which we alluded two or three weeks ago. 


Tue Comte and Comtesse de Paris recently witnessed, at 
the Thédtre Lyrique, the one hundred and tenth representa- 
tion of Paul et Virginie. 

Durine his recent visit to Paris, Signor Salvini expressed 
his willingness to play Iago to the Othello of Signor Rossi. 


Tue retirement of M. Bressant from the stage is to be 
commemorated by a special performance at the Théatre 
Frangais of Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, in which the 
smallest parts will be filled by actors and actresses of high 
distinction. 

Mr. Dana celebrated his ninetieth birthday last month. 
Nearly sixty years ago he was the dramatic critic for the 
Idle Man, and the acumen and impartiality he displayed 
in this capacity excited the admiration of Edmund Kean. 
“T do not, as a rule, heed criticism,” said the tragedian to 
Dr. Francis, the author of Old New York; “for after an 
actor has made a severe study of a character he feels him- 
self beyond the animadversions of the press. Dana, how- 
ever, understands me; he is a philosophical man, and I 
shall take his work across the water.” 


Mr. GiLpert meets an inquisitive man at the Great 
Western Station: “Hallo, Gilbert, what’s your road?” 
Railroad.” “No; which way are you going?” “ Rail- 
way.” ‘No, no; you know what I mean; where?” 
“No, not Ware.” Oh, hang it, man, don’t chaff ; what’s 
your direction?”  ‘ Boltons, South Kensington.” Left 
fencing. 

TueE following is taken from the Zra :— Dublin Theatre 
Royal.—The engagement of Mr. Phelps has been attended 
with very gratifying results. Zhe Man of the World, The 
School fur Scandal, and Richelieu have been given this 
week to crowded houses.” Saunders’ News Letter says :— 
‘‘ We leave those who have been to the theatre during Mr. 


Phelps’ engagement to consider the truth of such a state- 
ment.” 


“ I CONSCIENTIOUSLY declare,” writes Mr. Sala, “ that 
in the whole course of my life I have never heard 
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any man use language so foul and so blasphemous as 
that habitually and systematically made use of behind 
the scenes by the illustrious tragedian, William Charles 
Macready.” 

Tue only censorship exercised over Hernani on the 
occasion of its recent reproduction at the Thédtre Frangais 
was, according to the Academy, the suppression of the 
“J’y suis,” uttered by Don Carlos on his hearing of his 
election as Emperor. Whether this was done in order to 
spare the suggestion of the second half of a now famous 
aphorism, we cannot tell. The parterre, however, knew 
their Victor Hugo too well to be baulked in this fashion, 
and mocking cries of “J’y suis” greeted the Imperial ears. 
Otherwise the audience, which included on the first night 
MM. Gambetta, Girardin, Jules Simon, Léon Say, Jules 
Grévy, and most of the other Republican notabilities, were 
silent and respectful, indulging in none of those clamorous 
outbursts which signalised the production of Hernani in 
1830 and 1838. Even the deafening cries of “ Vive |’ Alle- 
magne” in the last scene of the fourth act could not move 
so well-bred an audience to any sign of emotion. 


In reference to certain strictures on the caricatures 
introduced in The Grasshopper, Mr. Hollingshead writes : 
— Mr. Whistler’s consent was asked before he was painted ; 
he attended the last rehearsal, and approved of the dialogue 
This is an age of caricatures. I, for one, don’t see why the 
stage should be debarred from doing what is being done in 
literature and the press every hour; and I, for one, shall 
extend this liberty of the stage at every available oppor- 
tunity.” 


Mr. Artuur Marraison is not unnaturally proud of 
his linguistic acquirements. “Good evening, Mr. 
Matthison,” said a friend on meeting him a few nights 
ago at a theatrical club. “Ah,” replied the dramatist, 
“how do you do. Comment vous portez-vous? Wie 
gehts Ihnen? Come state? Come esta Usted? Nassil 
siniss? Tihabaria? Kakpojivayete? Yakse pan mash 4 
Yakse maté? Hoyt von? Ce ma fatch? Kako sty?” 
“ What does all that mean?” asked the friend in astonish- 
ment. ‘Oh, nothing, I only wished to be very polite, so I 
saluted you in English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Turkish, modern Greek, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Hun- 
garian, Roumanian, and Serbian,” 


Sienor Feperico Ricct, the composer, died at Coneg- 
liano on the 10th inst. Crispino e la Comare is the best 
known of the many comic operas which he composed in 
conjunction with his brother Luigi. 


Herr Apoirn Guitz, the jeune premier of the Vienna 
Stadttheater, has just died after a very short illness. He 
was only twenty-nine years of age, and had been connected 
with the Stadttheater since 1872. Most of the leading 
actors and actresses of Vienna placed garlands on his coffin, 
with kindly inscriptions referring to the merits of the 
deceased actor. The King and Crown Prince of Hanover 
and the Prince of Coburg also sent tokens of sympathy. 


Mapame Cuavumont and Mdlle. Zulma-Bouffar are play- 
ing respectively at the Variétés and the Renaissance. 
Their perruquier is one Madame Loisal, who sends a boy 
for their wigs every morning, trims them up in the after- 
noon, and returns them to the theatre in time for the per- 
formances in the evening. Last Friday night, we are told, 
the boy, evidently thinking too much of the political crisis, 
delivered Mdlle. Zulma-Bouffar’s wig at the Variétés, and 
Madame Chaumont’s at the Renaissance. What maledictions 
on the head of the boy, what hurrying to and fro of special 





messengers, what feverish excitement altogether! Eventually 
the wigs were restored to their rightful owners, and the 
performances, after a short but provoking delay, proceeded 
with. 

One of our jewne premiers, who prides himself upon 
his shrewdness of perception as well as his personal ap- 
pearance, had his feelings sorely wounded a few days ago. 
In a railway-carriage on the Great Northern Railway he 
exasperated two fellow actors by paying great attention 
to a comely maiden, to whom he spoke of his achievements 
in the past and what he intended to do in the future. 
When the train stopped at Colney Hatch, an old gentle- 
man stepped forward and led the girl from the carriage, 
saying to the actor, “Thank you very much for entertain- 
ing her so well; she is hopelessly insane, and I am taking 
her to the asylum.” 


Tue authors of La Tzigane, MM. Delacour and Wieder, 
intend to dedicate that opera to Mdlle. Zulina-Bouffar, with 
these lines :— 

Pour vous fuir, charmante Arabelle, 

Votre époux tous les soirs peut quitter son palais ; 
Tl vous reste un amant fidéle, 

Et cet amant c’est le succés. 


ADELE SprrzEDERr, famous for her frauds in the manage- 
ment of the Dachau Bank, for which she underwent a long 
term of imprisonment, complains of the harsh measures 
which have been adopted to prevent her appearance on the 
stage, and of the persecution she has suffered from the 
Press. There would be no objection to her appearance on 
the stage under an assumed name, but the leading German 
papers rightly object to her using her criminal reputation — 
as a means of attracting the public to performances which, 
it is said, would have no chance of success on their own 
merits. 


Woo is responsible for the “fustian stuff” that does duty 
as dramatic criticism in Vanity Fair? That paper used 
to contain some of the soundest and most trenchant 
criticisms to be met with in any London newspaper. 


Mrs. J. Austin has retired from the position of dramatic 
critic for the Alta California newspaper. By her bright, 
trenchant, and perspicuous style of writing, her acute and 
delicate perception, her correct judgment, and the eminent 
frankness and sincerity of her opinions, she has achieved a 
distinction as a stage censor of more than ordinary ability. 
Her impressions of plays and players were always eagerly 
looked for both by theatre-goers and artists, who all felt an 
entire confidence in accepting her judgment, which was in- 
variably fair and equal, and conceived with that kindly spirit 
which should ever animate those who are called upon to 
decide upon the merits of the works of others. 


Mop..e. Vaucuetet, who recently appeared at the Opéra 
Comique, in Paris, with marked success, gained in the 
public competitions of 1875 the first prizes for comic opera 
singing. She has a charming though not powerful voice, 
and plays the violin and pianoforte with conspicuous taste, 
skill, and feeling. 


Tue theatrical critic of an Edinburgh journal, who is 
understood to have had a share in the authorship of the 
pamphlet called A Fashionable Tragedian, finds himself in 
a somewhat embarrassing position. ‘ Miss Helen Barry,” 
he recently wrote in his paper, “continues this week her 
successful engagement at the Theatre Royal. Last night 
Miss Barry appeared in the part of Lady Gay Spanker, 
which she played with appropriate liveliness and abandon.” 
Now it unfortunately happened that on the occasion re- 
ferred to Miss Barry was too unwell to appear, and in 
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her absence the part of Lady Gay Spanker was read by 
Mrs. J. B. Howard. 


Miss ANDERSON, whose successful début in New York 
was lately recorded in these columns, intends, it is said, 
to study in Paris, This is all that is wanting to make 
her a great actress. 


M. Sarcey has never been able to understand the story 
of Corneille’s Menteur. M. Got and M. Delaunay, to 
whom he has appealed for enlightenment on the subject, 
say that although they have played the part two hundred 
times they are in the same difficulty. M. Porel, of the 
Odéon, while studying at the Conservatoire, could not for 
the life of him realise the meaning of three lines put into 
the mouth of Cliton, and consequently sought the assist- 
ance of Samson. “To tell the truth,” said the professor, 
‘‘T cannot tell you, and I could only disguise the fact from 
the public by delivering the words with finesse.” 


Orver of reference to George Douglas has been issued by 
Judge Speir, in the New York Superior Court, on a motion 
for alimony in the divorce suit of Emma Elizabeth Arnott 
against Edward Job Arnott. The case has been the talk of 
the green-rooms for some time. Mr. Arnott came to New 
York some years ago with the Lydia Thompson troupe, and 
has, for some time past, been the “ first walking gentleman ” 
in the Wallack company. Mrs. Arnott has been playing 
minor réles under the stage name of Ethel Thornton. Her 
complaint set forth in the first place that she is the wife of 
the defendant by a “ consentual” marriage, or a marriage 
by mutual agreément, which has been declared to be a legal 
marriage in New York. She now asks absolute divorce on 
the ground of adultery with Miss Rose Lyle, the actress, 
and with one Imogen Van Dyke, and others. 


Mr. Tuomas WesseER, of the Pink Dominos Company, 
was charged at Dublin, on Monday, by a porter in the 
Trinity College, named Byrne, with having assaulted him, 
and stolen property from his person. The charge of 
robbery was not supported by the evidence. Mr. Gunn, 
lessee of the Gaiety Theatre, stated that he had known 
Webber for five years, and that he was one of the most 
respectable gentlemen in his profession. The magistrate 
said this was a sorry ending to a night at Cremorne, With 
regard to the charge of stealing, it was one of the most 
monstrous that had ever come before him. He would 
dismiss the case, and give Webber £3 costs. 

Tue author of J/ Figlio delle Selve, one of the pieces in 
which Signor Salvini appeared last week in Paris, was the 
Baron de Miinch-Bellinghausen, who wrote under the 
name of Frederick Halm. Born in 1806, he commenced 
his career as a writer for the stage in 1834 with Griseldis, 
and before long came to be regarded by his countrymen as 
their first dramatist after Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, and 
Kotzebue. He held many high offices, such as that of a 
grand conseiller détat, and in his leisure wrote lyrics and 
translated scenes from Shakspere and Lope de Vega. He 
died in 1871. The play we have specially referred to is 
really called The Son of the Wilderness (Der Sohn der Wild- 
niss), and not The Son of the Forest. 


In the obituary notices of the late Mr. E. L. Davenport, 
some of the writers by implication conveyed a false impres- 
sion as to Mr. Davenport’s status and success while playing 
in England some few years ago. His trip there was re- 
presented to have been but brief, and his abilities to have 
escaped proper recognition, Exactly contrary was the case. 
The fact that several of his children were born in England 
disproves the assumed short residence. At the series of 
farewell performances which Mr, Macready gave at the 





Haymarket Theatre, London, Mr. Davenport always sus 
tained a prominent part, and his services were gracefully 
and publicly recognised by the great tragedian. Sub. 
sequently Mr. Davenport became a great popular favourite 
in varied leading réles at Drury Lane Theatre. 


Mrs. Rovussy was to have played the Princess Eliza- 
beth, in ’Zwixt Axe and Crown, at the Bath Theatre, on 
Friday night, but at the last moment was prevented by 
illness from doing so. Romeo and Juliet was played in- 
stead of Mr. Tom Taylor’s piece, Miss Wade being the 
Juliet. Mr. Leathes was ready to appear as Courtenay 
when the news of Mrs. Rousby’s illness arrived, but in 
a few minutes he was dressed and ,“*made-up” for 
Romeo. 


Two actors rolled into one—Harley-Quin. 


Tue stage-manager of the Théatre du Chitelet is suffer- 
ing from shock to the system. Last Friday evening he saw 
@ woman drop dead in the Rue St. Denis. He believed 
she was a member of the Chatelet company, and gave in- 
formation accordingly. The next night, when he passed 
through the stage-door, the lady he supposed to be dead 
was standing at one of the wings. 


Mp.iite Briancue Baretti died on Saturday in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age. She made her début at the 
Thédtre Lyrique in 1860, and, after associating her name 
with the principal character in M. Ernest Reyer’s Statue, 
migrated to the Opéra Comique. Thence she proceeded 
to the provinces, where her success was unequivocal. For 
some years past she had been compelled by a cruel 
malady to relinquish her profession. 


Amone the attractions of the Paris Exhibition will be 
performances by the Imperial orchestra from Vienna in the 
month of July. The Viennese artistes will give several 
concerts during their fortnight’s stay in Paris, 


WE have received copies of the annuals issued by the 
papers which devote considerable attention to the stage— 
the Hornet, the Entr’acte, and the Illustrated Dramatic 
News. Each will more than repay perusal. 


Mr. JoHN 3R0UGHAM is recovering from his illness, 


Tue death is announced of a promising member of the 
Paris Vaudeville Company, Mdlle, Adeline Morand, at the 
age of twenty-six. 

Miss Netiic Farren is not a great success in The 
Grasshopper, though the play is otherwise excellent ; in fact, 
Farren away the best thing Mr. Hollingshead has produced 
for some time past. 


A somewnat inferior farce, Oliver Cromuell’s Sofa, has 
been produced at the Queen’s Theatre. We have not time 
to sit upon it. 


Mr. Davin M’Kay, the genial acting-manager at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, was presented, on the occasion of his 
benefit, on Wednesday last, by Messrs. James and Thorne, 
with a gold hunting-watch with compensation balance. In 
returning thanks for this handsome gift, Mr. M’Kay re- 
marked that he hoped the next piece produced at the 
Vaudeville would show as compensating a balance at 
the manager’s bankers, Mr. M’Kay is a paragrammatist. 


At a minor club,—Secretary: “Is this a new Irish 
drama of Boucicault’s, this ‘Terence’ they’re going to 
play at the Adelphi?” 


A cHANCE for the philosophers. The proprietor of the 


Derby Lecture Hall “has a vacancy for two Utili- 
tarians |” 
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Tuomas TuHorne To Davip James. 
And when with envy, Time, transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing in Our Boys, 

THe New York correspondent of the ra says of Rose 
Eytinge in Cleopatra ; “The personality of the woman, 
her great lustrous eyes, raven black hair, and fiery 
earnestness, gave a realisation of the character that 
thrilled the audience, and won for her applause even amid 
the mass of rapid incompetence with which she was sur- 
rounded.” The writer is “among the rapids” indeed. 
Incompetence is usually “slow.” 


MILK-AND-WATER criticism is common enough. Here is a 
piece of soap-and-water criticism from the columns of 
Grandmamma. “ Mr. Williams’ performance reached the 
level of mediocrity, but went no higher. He lacked feeling, 
and—he had a dirty face.” 


WHEN a waiter gets a holiday, he usually spends it 
lending a hand to another waiter ; when an actor obtains 
an off-night, he generally utilises it by lending a hand, in 
another sense, to his brother professionals. In a waiting race 
the winner succeeds by waiting ; among actors those de- 


termined to succeed perhaps hope to get ahead by “coming 
to the front.” 


A NEw old game, at which clowns are warm members, is 
Poker. 


An indifferent actor was playing in Ochello, at the 
Dunedin Theatre, under Mr. Hoskins’ management. When 
he came to the passage, “O, that men should put an enemy 
in their mouths, to steal away their brains,” a stentorian 
voice roared from the gallery, “ All right, old man, drink 
away ; you're safe !” 


Mr. James Ausery is at Ramsgate, recruiting. 
clever at enlisting the sympathy of the audience. 


Mr. H. J. Byron says that cynicism is frequently a hard 
word to hide a soft heart. 


He is 


THE management of the Duke’s Theatre evidently hold 
the opinion that “no effects” on the stage are productive 
of * no effects” at the banker’s. 


Ear ty in the present century, an actor said to a Quaker, 
“Do you think I am a good actor?” “ Certainly, thou 
be’est,” answered the friend. He was at once requested 
to choose his weapons. 


WE have received the astonishing intelligence that an 
actor has recently appeared upon the stage at Dublin in 
three pieces. 

Her Second Husband was recently brought out in Phila- 
delphia. The indications are that he will “run.” 


Tue Figaro says that the best bit of acting at the 


Duke’s Theatre occurs when the Myrrha is held up to 
nature. 


Some pertinacious dead-heads, who infest the theatres, 
are like tradesmen : they call every day—for orders. 


At Rockley’s :—Inquisitive “ second light” : “Where are 
you going to spend Christmas, Harry?” First low: “I 
don’t intend to spend it; I can’t afford to spend it ; I in- 
tend to keep it.” 


_ Green-room of the Varieties :—Miss Mabel de Mont- 
morency : ‘‘ That’s a very handsome bracelet, my dear; I 
don’t remember to have seen it before. Birthday present 
from your mother, perhaps?” Miss Violet de Vere: “Yes, 
dear ; kind of her, wasn’t it? By the way, love, I saw 
those diamond earrings you said you lost, some months ago, 





in Attenborough’s window yesterday. 
you'd better inquire about them?” 


“ Att the world’s a stage,” and when we make our 
final exit, our very funerals are “ performed” by men 
who ‘‘act” as undertakers. 


THE Observer gravely announced on Sunday, that Mr. 
Toole would make his re-appearance at the Globe Theatre 
in ‘ Frying” a Magistrate. Mr. Toole is not quite capable 
of the enormity of frying a magistrate, though he is. quite 
equal to roasting one. 


Don’t you think 


Tue Royal Artillerymen at Woolwich are getting up a 
Christmas entertainment. Private theatricals 1 


History repeats itself. William Shakespeare has been 
indicted at the assizes of the Midland circuit for poaching. 


Messrs. SavILLE Rowe anp Botton Rowe cannot be 
congratulated upon the felicity of their new title for 
Sardou’s Dora—The Mousetrap. Do they expect the 
press to “wire in”? This title, redolent of toasted cheese 
and kitchen cupboards, is by no means a catching one. 


Miss Apa CavenpvisH will shortly give a series of per- 
formances in London, prior to her departure for America. 


THE combined genius of Messrs. Charles Wyndham, 
Arthur Matthison, and Ferdinand Wallerstein has pro- 
duced A Night of Terror; a Musical Madness, in Three 
Fyttes. The dramatic Cerberus is premature. The critics 
will supply the “ fits.” 


Miss Karte Partison has recovered from her illness, 


and will probably re-appear at the Lyceum at no distant 
period. 


Tue right of adapting Une Cause Célébre—an account of 


which appeared in our last issue—has been purchased by 
Mr. Meyer. 


Mr. Cuartes WyypHam goes out of the Criterion bill 
for a week o. two. Inthe meantime Charles Greythorne 
in Pink Dominos will be played by Mr. Edgar Bruce. 

Mr. Warren, of the Globe Theatre, has been engaged 
to undertake a prominent part in Mr. Labouchere’s adapta- 
tion of Patrie. 


Mr. Cexuer has all but completed the music for 
Elfinella. 

Mr. Gitsert’s Engaged starts on its country tour— 
a joint speculation of Messrs, Edgar Bruce, George Honey, 
and J. 8, Clarke—in February. 


THE dispute as to the production of M. Gounod’s 
Polyeucte has been temporarily adjusted. The publishers 
have decided to send a score to the director, but intend to 
take legal proceedings against the composer to recover their 
royalty. Consequently, the opera will be performed. 


M. Vizentin1, finding that his recent policy at the 
Théitre Lyrique has brought him more honour than 
profit, declares that unless he receives a subvention he 
will return to opéra-bouffe. 


Mo..e. DE Reské has signed an engagement with M. 
Halanzier for twelve months at 80,000 fr. 


MapamMe Hexena Mopgesxka will appear at the Union- 
square Theatre, New York, next Monday evening. 


TuREE or four weeks ago, it may be remembered, Mr. 
Reece and Mr. Farnie instructed a firm of solicitors to take 
proceedings for libel against The Theatre because we had 
quoted some remarks made by the Manchester Guardian on 
a piece brought out in their name in that city, and we now 
have the satisfaction to inform our readers that the writs 
have been served, 
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WE offer our thanks to the correspondents who have 
written to congratulate us on what one of them is good 
enough to call “the unprecedented promptitude and 
rapidity” with which intelligence is forwarded to and pub- 
lished in The Theatre, especially from foreign capitals. 
The week before last, it is pointed out, we anticipated every 
paper in recording Signor Salvini’s appearance in Paris, the 
production in the same city of Zilia and other important 
works, and the first performance by Mr. Sothern in New 
York of Mr. Byron’s Hornets’ Nest. Last week, too, we 
were not less successful, as a glance at our Paris, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, and New York intelligence will 
show. It may be added that this priority is the result of 
an elaborate organisation, and that we shall not hesitate to 
use the telegraph whenever information of more than 
usual interest has to be sent. 





ON THE ACTING OF AUDIENCES. 


ee ee oe 


T would, we suppose, be rash to say that there are 
as many ways of going to the play as there are 
plays to go to; but it may safely be said that the 
varieties of attitude in which plays may be received, 
could not readily be enumerated, much less considered, 
in the course of a single article. We have all heard, 
until we are sick and tired of hearing, the haggard old 
tale founded upon Froissart’s “ moult tristement” dic- 
tum. We know that according to the belief of foreigners, 
and of self-depreciating Englishmen, Britons take 
their amusements as sadly as though they were attend- 
ing the funeral of a relative from whom they have no 
expectations. Their laugh is supposed to be a hollow 
one, their smile a ghastly effort wrung from them by 
demands of constitutional propriety ; there is no spon- 
taneity in their merriment ; they like their pleasures as 
they would their physic, and only attempt recreation 
from a stern sense of duty. This stale outcry is, we 
regret to say, alluded to without protest, if, indeed, it 
be not even echoed by Mr. Godfrey Turner in his inte- 
resting and suggestive article on the subject of “ Amuse- 
ments of the English People,” in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century, in a passage where he remarks : 
—* There is in the popular character of our nation an 
aggressive scorn which needs no promptings on the 
part of professional buffoonery. [Mr. Turner has been 
attacking, and very justly, the vulgar Philistinism of 
contemporary burlesque.| At home and abroad ugly 
signs of this contemptuous spirit are being manifested 
by Englishmen, especially in their manner of taking 
their amusements, which is often ‘sad’ in a sense per- 
haps beyond that intended by Froissart. It would be to 
raise a superfluous outcry through the land to say that 
the ordinary Englishman’s manner of taking his amuse- 
ment is to spoil the amusement of everybody near him.” 
We can, indeed, thoroughly agree with this writer, that 
the outery alluded to would be superfluous—nay, more, 
would be wholly unjust, even when the charge was 
modified by limitation to “a considerable minority of 
the nation.” 

Here, however, is one view—be its value as a gene- 
ralisation what it may—of the manner in which 
audiences act; and whenever they act after this 
fashion it is tolerably clear that their mental attitude 
must re-act upon the players upon the stage. This re- 
action of audience upon actor is an element of a thea- 
trical performance which is too often left out of sight. 
The player is theoretically supposed to be engrossed in 
the exercise of his divine art, wrapped up in it beyond 
the reach of all external influence. Practically he can 
be nothing of the kind, and is in an exceptionally 
sensitive state. The very fact that he is for the 





moment—if he be an actor worthy of the name—under 
the influence of a species of inspiration, brings about 
the sensitiveness, just as the needle is affected indirectly 
as well as directly by the process of magnetisation. 
For an actor to be at his best in an important creation 
before an audience whose “sadness” took this form 
would be simply impossible. We are further told in 
the paper above alluded to of people who talk freely 
and loudly about indifferent matters during a per- 
formance, and it is certainly unnecessary to point out 
how interruptions of this order must injuriously effect 
actors and actresses and their efforts. 

But there are methods other than these in which 
players may be discouraged by the performance which 
they see going on in front of the footlights. What, for 
instance, can be more disconcerting than the manner in 
which the gilded—should we not rather say.the brazen 
—youth of the period lounges to its place in the middle 
of an act, careful to lean upon an unnecessary cane, and 
utterly careless of the feelings of those whom it disturbs? 
If people do not find it worth while to give themselves 
a chance of enjoying the whole of the drama set before 
them, how can the player feel himself able to exert 
himself on their behalf tothe fullest extent? Then,again, 
there are playgoers who pay the deepest and most con- 
scientious attention to the whole entertainment, but 
who are obviously actuated by an indescribable and 
indefinable desire to find fault. If a scene stick, 
they are readier to laugh than they would be to ap- 
plaud if its arrangement proved satisfactory and pleasing 
to the eye. They will shudder at an aspirate accidently 
dropped or a word incorrectly pronounced, but they 
will utterly forget to appreciate the dramatic force with 
which the whole speech is given, and will betray their 
lack of appreciation in their faces. Further, we may 
call to mind the detrimental behaviour of theatre- 
goers, who, when they have paid their money to see a 
popular star, utterly and obstinately decline to take 
the slightest note of any one else upon the stage, act 
he never so artistically and to the purpose. These good 
folk seem to think that their enthusiasm should be 
measured by the size of the letters in which the several 
performer’s names are placarded ; and they would think 
it an absolute waste of force to applaud a “ nobody.” 

So far we have only mentioned various kinds of 
acting by the audience, which are to be deprecated by 
the actor. Let it not be imagined, however, that 
attitudes such as these come ;most frequently under 
notice. Rather does it seem to us that audiences, as a 
rule, do all in their power to call forth the highest 
efforts from the player, and that they are chiefly on the 
side of over-encouragement, or encouragement of an in- 
discriminate kind. We should imagine that one of the 
most interesting, as well as the most trying, audiences 
for actors to have must be that which assembles on 
one of the first nights, so dear nowadays to a 
certain section of society, or rather to individuals 
who represent society of every class. It is certain 
that every worthy point will be taken up, that 
each good thing will be appreciated, that the 
performance will, at least, be tried by an in- 
telligent test. Occasionally, it is true, the patrons of 
a premiere will take an illogical and unfair prejudice 
into their heads. An actor will be “ guyed” through- 
out on account of one unhappy slip, or an actress will 
be laughed at because of one silly costume. Nothing 
will make pit and gallery serious when once their ridi- 
cule has been strongly aroused, and everything will 
seem to minister food for their merriment when merri- 
ment is the last thing intended by the author. For 
example, the suggested likeness of Mr. John Clayton 
to an organ-grinder on his entrance in a certain scene 
of a play called—we think—Abel Drake, was fatal to 
the effect of all the actor’s subsequent pathos; whilst 
in The Moonstone, Miss Bella Pateman’s skirt, as with 


its exaggerated flounces it dragged its slow length 
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along, hopelessly distracted all earnest attention from 
the scene in which it appeared. . 

But as a rule, the action of the audience is at its best 
and most beneficial on a first night. Its genuine 
interest and readily aroused sympathy has a palpable 
and immediate effect upon the actors and actresses who, 
save in cases where they suffer from nervousness, are at 
once put on their mettle. And when this subtle sym- 
pathy between actor and audience is once secured, and 
is made manifest in the behaviour of the latter, the 
task of the former is wonderfully simplified. Tasks 
which have seemed beyond all possibility of accomplish- 
ment when they have been looked at in the cold, calm 
light of study, or even of actual rehearsal, are suddenly 
attacked and attained with ease under the influence of 
sympathetic excitement. The more playgoers look for 
and prove themselves able to appreciate, the more they 
are likely to get, and the acting of the audience has a 
very appreciable effect upon that of the artists on the 
stage. 





A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


+o 


HOSE who have read the memoirs of Gri- 
maldi, will remember that in 1803, a brother 
of that famous clown disappeared in a most mysterious 
manner. One November evening in that year, it seems, 
Grimaldi, then playing at Drury Lane, had been called 
by the prompter, and was passing from the green-room 
to the stage, when a messenger informed him that 
two gentlemen were waiting at the stage-door to 
see him. The play was A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife. Miss Mellon was Anne, Bannister, Feing- 
well, Aitkin, Simon Pure, and Grimaldi, Aminadab. 
As soon as he could get away from the stage he 
hurried down stairs, and, inquiring who wanted him, 
was introduced to two strangers, who were patiently 
awaiting his arrival. They were young men of gen- 
tlemanly appearance, and upon hearing the words, 
“Here’s Mr. Grimaldi, who wants him?” one 
of them turned round, and warmly accosted him. 
He looked about his own age, and had evidently 
been accustomed to a much warmer climate than 
that of England. He wore the fashionable evening 
dress of the day—that is to say, a blue body-coat with 
gilt buttons, a white waistcoat, and tight pantaloons, 
and carried in his hand a small, gold-headed cane. 
In this person Grimaldi recognised his brother— 
his only brother—who had gone to sea years before, and 
had not been heard of since. “Come upstairs,” said 
Grimaldi, as soon as the first surprise was over. “ Mr. 
Wroughton is there. He'll be delighted to see you.” 
The brothers were hurrying away, when the friend, 
whose presence they had quite forgotten in their emo- 
tion, said, “Then I'll wish you good-night.” “ Good- 
night! Good-night!” said the other, shaking his 
hand, “TI shall see you in the morning.” “ Yes,” re- 
plied the friend, “atten mind.” The friend, to whom 
he had not introduced his brother in any way, 
departed, and they went upon the stage toge- 
ther, where Grimaldi introduced his brother to 
Powell, Bannister, Wroughton, and many others 
in the green-room. In the course of conversation the 
brother told Grimaldi that he had a large sum of 
money with him, had arrived in London only a few 
hours previously, and was extremely anxious to see his 
mother. “If you wait until I have dressed, I will 
take you to her,” said Grimaldi. And he went to his 
room, leaving his brother on the stage. Soon after- 
wards Thomas Grimaldi left the theatre by the stage 
door, and, after paying a visit to a friend at a house in 
the neighbourhood, went away in the direction of 
Duke-street. He was not seen or heard of again. 
No stone was left unturned in the endeavour to clear 





up the mystery. Grimaldi set on foot every inquiry 
which his own mind could suggest or the kindness of 
his friends prompted them to advise. A powerful 
nobleman, who at the time used to frequent Drury- 
lane Theatre, had a series of inquiries made by the 
Admiralty. Every source of information possessed by 
that establishment that was deemed at all likely to 
throw any light upon the subject was resorted to. The 
newspapers were searched to ascertain what ships had 
arrived in #he river or upon the coast that day—whence 
they came, what crews they carried, what passengers 
they had. The police-officers were paid to search all 
London through, and endeavour to gain some informa- 
tion, if it were only of the lost man’s death. Every- 
thing was tried by the family, and by many very 
powerful friends, whom the distressing nature of the 
inquiry raised up about them, to trace the obiect of 
their regret and labour. But it was all in vain. 
The sailor was seen no more. Various surmises 
were afloat at the time regarding the real 
nature of this mysterious transaction. One sug- 
gested that a press-gang, to whom the person of 
the brother was known, might possibly have pounced 
upon him in some by-street and have carried him off; 
in which case, as he had previously assumed a false 
name, the fact of his friends receiving no intelligence 
of him was easily accounted for. A police officer 
thought that the unfortunate subject of their doubts 
had been lured into some low, infamous den by 
persons who had either previously known or sus- 
pected that he had a large sum of money in his 
possession ; and that he was plundered and murdered. 
Grimaldi had been too much moved by the return of 
his brother to sufficiently recollect the appearance of 
the man who accompanied his brother to the stage-door 
of the theatre, to describe his person. Recollecting 
the intimate terms upon which the two appeared to 
be, and the appointment which was made be- 
tween them for the following morning, “ at 
ten precisely,” there is little reason to doubt that if 
the sailor had disappeared without the knowledge of 
privity of his companion, the latter would infallibly 
have applied to Grimaldi to know where his brother 
was. Coupling the fact of his never doing so, and 
never being seen or heard of again, with the circum- 
stance of the lost man never having evinced the least 
inclination to take him home with him, to retain him 
when he was in his brother’s company, or even intro- 
duce him in the slightest manner, the family,” says his 
biographer, “arrived at the conclusion—if it should 
ever prove an unjust one it will be forgiven—that 
this man was cognisant of, if, indeed, he was not 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about, the untimely 
fate of the murdered man, for such they always 
supposed him. Whether they were right or wrong in 
this conclusion will probably ever remain unknown.” 
This conjecture, it would now seem, was not correct. 
Recently, a brief paragraph in an American paper 
recorded the death at Knoxville, in Tennessee, of a 
person described as “an old English sailor, Thomas 
Grimaldi, at the remarkable age of 106 years.” The 
name of Grimaldi being very uncommon, and the 
famous clown’s brother having been entered at the age 
of eight on board an East Indiaman, from which he 
swam to a man-of-war lying near by, never again to be 
seen by any relative except on the November night in 
1803, it occurred to the New York World that in the 
person of the old sailor a solution of the mystery des- 
cribed by Dickens might be found. Inquiries were 
accordingly made, and the result has led many to 
believe that the brother of Grimaldi, so far from being 
murdered, slipped away to and amassed great wealth in 
America, and that the old sailor who has just died was his 
son. ‘ The latter,” to quote the words ofa dispatch from 
Knoxville to the World, “ was born in Cornwall, at the 


port of Falmouth, England, December 28th, 1771. He 
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entered the British royal naval service when very young, 
and held the rank of warrant carpenter during the war 
with Napoleon and that of 1812 with the United 
States. His father’s striking resemblance to Joseph 
Grimaldi, the clown, was first noticed by Sir Charles 
Stuart, who represented Penrhyn in Parliament. At 
his suggestion a correspondence was opened which 
led to the discovery of the fact that he — 
the father— was a brother of Joseph Grimaldi, 
who expressed his gratification at discovering the 
relationship. Grimaldi pére,” the brother who so 
mysteriously disappeared, “was named Fidele. He 
was a man of immense wealth, a shipowner, and also 
a proprietor of two large sugar plantations, known as 
Concord and Conquest, in Granada, West Indies, and 
also owner of several hundred slaves. When he died, 
his son Thomas proceeded thither, but he had been 
anticipated by an elder brother, and he only succeeded 
in obtaining about £3,000 sterling from the estate, 
which was administered in a very loose manner. With 
this he embarked in business in Penrhyn ; but reverses 
came,and his entire patrimony was swept away. In 1856 
he left England for America, residing in Lynchburg, Va., 
with his son, T. F. Grimaldi, until 1870, when the family 
removed to this city, where they continue to reside. 
The latter was in independent circumstances prior to 
the war, but, like thousands of others, was reduced to 
poverty and was forced to suspend business. The 
deceased lived a most exemplary life, and was tem- 
perate in all things save in the use of tobacco. The 
above informaticn is obtained from his son, a hale old 
gentleman, who, though no _ boaster, takes com- 
mendable pride in talking of the past wealth 
and influence of his family.” Two facts at 
once occur to us on reading this. Of any brother 
Fidele, mentioned in the Knoxville despatch as 
the father of Thomas Grimaldi, we hear nothing in 
the book, fthough it is very remarkable that such 
a brother should have been living in England, and 
should have become the father of a son at Falmouth in 
1771, quite without the knowledge of his brother, who 
had then been established in England for eleven years, 
and who was a conspicuous favourite in his way with 
men of high rank. Moreover, the biography of 
Grimaldi’s last days shows that the great clown, to 
whose father, according to the statement sent from 
Knoxville, the knowledge of the existence of his 
brother, Fidele, was communicated through a certain 
Sir Charles Stuart, died in utter ignorance of any such 
relation. These circumstances, however, are susceptible 
of explanation. 





CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 
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VIII.—LOVE-MAKING. 


HE little benefit that Modus derived from absorb- 

ing study of the Ars Amorum may be a reason 
why it is so much disregarded by those who to be fit 
for their profession should at least have graduated in 
the art. National pride of coolness has led the English 
to pretend to each other that their love is “made” 
without any process of fermentation, and is calm, dis- 
passionate negotiation. At the mere thought of the 
antiquated romance which impelled the lover to eulogise, 
kneel, or caress, they feign the contemptuous horror 
inspired by offences against taste. This general deceit 
is probably caused by a sense of decorum, teaching us 
to abstain from demonstrative love before persons, 
other than the object of it. Then, perhaps, having 
gained credit for the restraint in society, which is so 
valued, men became ambitious of reputation for pre- 
serving a similar demeanour always. How little such a 


reputation .-is -deserved - thousands .of- honest -happy 





couples would be forced to confess, if subjected to a 
kind of cross-examination to which they are rarely ex- 
posed, and which can be easily baffled by a smile ora 
frown. 

Any half-dozen men found at a dining-table, any 
half-dozen quiet-mannered wives chatting in the draw- 
ing-room above, could, if so minded, describe from 
personal recollections genuine “ love-scenes” in which 
their most intimate friends would not believe them 
capable of playing a part. Much outward manifesta- 
tion of love before witnesses being deprecated by society, 
dramatists and actors seem to have arrived at the false 
conclusion that as love-scenes on the stage are neces- 
sarily public, they ought to be rendered no less un- 
emotional and undemonstrative than such love-making 
as may be seen by witnesses outside the family circle, 
yet in private life. Of course it is fallacious to treat 
the audience as witnesses in this sense. But the 
fallacy has had the effect of subduing to tameness all 
so-called love-scenes in modern plays, and of damaging 
the best situations of old ones. The restraint of 
society is put upon love-passages which are not 
supposed to take place in society. This is an obvious 
fault. A far more flagrant error is committed by the 
French in going to the opposite extreme. There the 
presence of the audience is almost ignored, and more 
than is becoming in the amorous conduct of private 
life displayed before them. Possibly, there is not 
much difference between real domestic love-making in 
England and France ; but there is the widest difference 
between the scenic representation of it in the two 
countries. If our stage lovers be tame, those in 
France are lascivious, and after much extolling of the 
French school throughout earlier articles, we, at last, 
come to the point when our admiration for it must 
abate. Ifa mere clipt-winged, well-dressed, languid 
Cupid regulates our dramatic love affairs, a nude Eros 
governs the illicit amours which are a discredit to 
French dramatists and a libel on French society. An 
appearance of extreme passion transgressing the bounds 
of decency is not unfrequently to be observed in 
Parisian theatres. But there is a mean between the 
fierce and almost feline pursuit of a French amant 
after his enraging mistress, and the feeble sauntering, 
shamefaced wooing to which English players restrict 
themselves. 

Courtship by badinage has of late years been most 
in vogue with us. It is pleasing and amusing, but 
rather unreal. Such interest as it creates in an 
audience is of a lesser kind than that which love scenes 
ought to inspire. The conversation of society abounds 
in “ chaff,” but it is not always flying hither and thither 
as dramatists would have us suppose, and nothing is 
more striking than the suddenness with which it ceases 
in real life, when the feelings and affections are really 
stirred. Moreover, there are still millions of persons 
who either will not or cannot express themselves by the 
quips and cranks, the equivoques and airy exaggerations 
which, like the euphemisms of the Elizabethan times, 
are certainly now favoured by even this plain-speaking 
nation. There are few serious scenes of love in the 
plays which have lately appeared on the London stage. 
There are fewactors or actresses capable of satisfactorily 
undertaking them. 

Since the first sentence of this chapter was written 
we availed ourselves of an occasion to see the 
greatest play in the English language of which love is 
the theme, and of modifying earlier impressions un- 
favourable towards those who played the chief parts in 
it. The morning freshness of Shakspere’s mind won- 
derfully purified his idea of love. He would not, could 
not, see it refracted by lust, and yet he realised its 
intensity. He who perceived more of nature than 
was disclosed to any other mortal was too wise in 
his human omniscience to ignore the passion of love, 
as Romeo- and Juliet proves. His treatment of the 
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subject in that drama is remarkable. The charges of 
coarseness brought against him are sufficiently estab- 
lished to justify his acquittal on other counts of blame. 
He cannot be indicted for prudery, or fastidious evasion 
of unsightly facts. But the construction of the above- 
mentioned play singularly evinces his high reverence 
for what we may term sinless and sightly affection. 
How remote from reprehensible desire is the exquisite 
feeling called “ Love at first sight!” Such is the sen- 
timent which simultaneously possesses Romeo and Juliet 
on their first encounter. On the balcony scene shines 
the light of the Deity of purity, and not until “holy 
church hath made them one” is the passionate rapture 
of the long embrace permitted, and then it is sanctified 
by the “ sweet sorrow ” of parting, and the influence of 
poetry, which can hallow scenes of even rapturous love. 


We have seen few actors appear on the stage in the _ 


part of Romeo; we have seen no Romeo there. Hand- 
some, graceful, endowed with a deep, harmonious 
voice, well dressed, and having the port of a gentleman, 
Mr. Conway shows out as a fine-looking representative 
of the house of Montague. Moreover, he appreciates 
the general nature of the réle; but he has failed to 
sufficiently study the details of the lines. After the 
earlier scenes his delivery becomes monotonous, and 
his emphasis forgotten or misplaced. An amateur, or 
even a schoolboy on speech-day, would deliver the fine 
passage in which Romeo bids the friar “Hang up 
philosophy,” with more sense of change. Far better 
is the elocution of Miss Neilson, the Juliet associated 
with him. Natural ability, careful practice, or, what 
is more likely, painstaking instruction, has rendered 
her decidedly superior to most, if not all, of her rivals 
in this respect. It is no rudeness—-and if it were we 
should not shrink from it —to say that she is less likely 
than Mr. Conway to gain the favour of an audience by 
personal attractions alone. Naturally fair to look upon, 
she “makes up” too apparently—fatal fault in an 
almost ingénue réle—and her “winning” smile is far 
too wide. Her allures as the heart-whole, giddy 
girl in the teens, cajoling her nurse, show that 
she understands the character, but have not the 
captivating effect on the audience which she seems 
to suppose. Scarcely has she come forth on the 
balcony than even under moonlight the blossoming girl 
blooms—-more suddenly far than Shakspere meant— 
into a full-hearted woman. Her rapture as she sinks 
gracefully on to the seat there, is more than the timor- 
ous delight of the Juliet in her divine love. But her 
attitudes, her changes of gesture, and, above all, her 
correct and varied intonations of the lines she utters 
deserve such praise as we are rarely called upon to 
bestow. She evidently has the temperament which 
qualifies her for the part, andenables her to play with more 
abandon than English actresses usually have. In the 
separation scene the superiority of her elocution over that 
of Romeo is equally manifest. Both, by-the-way, make a 
mistake in allowing a long pause to intervene between 
his assurance of the dawn and her apprehension of its 
danger to him. This scene, in which, as we have said, 
love is hallowed by poetry and marriage, is, perhaps, 
the most fervent to be represented on our stage, and 
Miss Neilson most capable of playing it. Contrast it 
with such a scene as Dumas fils seldom omits from 
his dramas, and French actors render literally 
enough, and the difference of the love-making on the 
Parisian and London stages will be seen at once. 
Contrast it again with analogous situations in the 
graceful and inoffensive plays of Robertson—with such 
courtship as that in School, where the gentle love of 
Mr. Montague and Miss Carlotta Addison seemed rather 
controlled by the milk-jug than by themoon. Yet far 
more pleasing, more capable of awaking the sympathies 
of English people issuch decorous dalliance than the vigor- 
ousamours of French performers, and it was to be lamented 


that a doubt as to this fact should have arisen, which 





seems to have resulted in the production of such a 
drama as Nos Intimes on the boards where Ours, and 
Society, and Caste, and School—all plays invested with 
the sentiment of love—brought renown to the author 
and credit to the house. To refine the situations of 
such a play as Nos Intimes is almost impossible, but 
what could be done in that direction was done by the 
faultless taste. of Mrs. Kendal. Our remarks in 
this article have dealt more with dramas than modes 
of acting them; for—given love scenes—we have not 
much fault to find with the rendering of them. We 
would not have our actors change the respectful self- 
restraint of manner, the moderation of tone, for the 
impending quivering, impassioned fascination of the 
lover who, in France, hungrily kisses the hands and 
shoulders of his yielding love. We prefer the gentle, 
low-voiced, modest passiveness of our English actresses 
in scenes of love which more nearly represent the love- 
making ordinarily visible in the home life of our nation, 
although sentiment may, and often does, suffer from 
prose. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


-—10—— 
To the Editor of Tue THEatre. 
THE PROPOSED DRAMATIC REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


Str,—Will you permit me to offer a few remarks on an 
article with the abcve title, which appeared in your issue of the 
5th inst. ? 

I do not know whence the writer procured his information as 
to the precise mode in which the association is prepared to act, 
but I am able to state that no such propositions as those respect- 
ing the “committee of taste” and their action, the binding of 
“members of the association to patronise only such plays as are 
passed by the committee,” and the “movement in favour of 
State or other aid,” were even submitted to the meeting held in 
Manchester. 

The writer appears to have quoted from the draft scheme and 
prefatory letter, which were printed for convenience of reference 
privately circulated among a few, and accompanied by a letter of 
invitation to a private meeting. They were merely tentative, and 
the passages above alluded to were eliminated from the scheme 
and letter some days previous to the meeting. As the resolu- 
tions then passed contain the gist of the scheme, and as none of 
the points which have excited the ridicule of the writer are to 
be found in those resolutions, it is evident that there has been 
misconception on his part. 

The following is the scheme, as submitted to and approved by 
the meeting in Manchester :— 


“Tur Dramatic RerorM AssocraTION AND LITERARY 
Sociery.—Objects: 1. To discourage the performance of objec- 
tionable plays, and to give effect to the reaction in favour of 
dramatic art. 2. To afford facilities for the study of works by 
the best dramatic authors; to arrange for Shaksperean and other 
dramatic readings, and for occasional essays and discussions on 
topics connected with the Drama. Membership: Any person 
may become a member who shall approve of the objects aimed 
at by the Association, and of the means to be adopted in order 
to attain them. In token of such approval members will sign or 
append their signatures to the roll. All persons subscribing not 
less than five shillings annually shall be members of the Associa- 
tion. Constitution: The Association shall appoint a president, 
vice-presidents, and committee. The committee shall consist of 
fifteen members, and shall appoint a chairman, honorary secretary, 
and treasurer. 


In fairness to the Dramatic Reform Association, whose position 
in public regard has been seriously compromised by the mis- 
jeading statements which have appeared, I ask that this letter 
may be published in your columns.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, Joun Sruart Boaa, Hon, Sec. 

Bowdon, December 13th, 
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Hotices. 


Aut Literary Communications should 
be addressed to the Editor, and business 
letters to the Publishers of THe THEATRE. 

Any delay in the transmission of this 
Journal should be at once notified to the 
Publishers. 

All payments for Subscriptions and 
Advertisements should be remitted to the 
Office of Toe THEaTrRE, 81, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C. Post-office Orders 
and Cheques are to be made payable to 
Wyman & Sons. Bankers, the National 
Provincial Bank, Piccadilly. 


Bills of the Plan. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
On Boxing Day will be produced an 
entirely new grand fairy ballet pantomime, 
entitled 
ROSE AND MARIE; or the Reward of 
Filial Love (in six tableaux). 

Invented and arranged by Madame 
Katti Lanner, and executed by 300 chil- 
dren, including the whole of the students 
of the National Training School for Danc- 
ing. To be preceded by Adolphe Adam’s 
favourite opera, 

THE SWISS COTTAGE (Le Chilet). 
Mdlle. Pauline Rita; Mr. George Power 
(his first appearance in England), and Mr. 
George Fox. 


Musical Director and Conductor, Mr. 
Weist Hill. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On Boxing Night, and till further notice, 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 

The Raynors, Romaines, Furneaux Cook, 
Levite ; Mdlles. Alice Cook, Champneys, 
Lee, M‘Alpine, Pasco, Nina. Gunniss, and 
Signora Cavalazzi, with ballet of 300. 


x-office open from ten to five, by Mr. 
E. Hall. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Boxing Night, 
THE WHITE CAT. 
Written by E. L. Blanchard. 
Scenery by William Beverly. 

In which the celebrated Vokes Family 
will perform. Premiere danseuse, Mdlle. 
Pitteri. Double Harlequinade. Clowns— 
C. Lauri and F. Evans. The whole pro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. John 
Cormack. 

Box-office open from ten till five, daily. 














HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 
BY THE SEA. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Tegetie: Morelli, Harrison, &c. 


ee 
ae 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OyiEy CaRrTE. 


At 8, 
DORA’S DREAM. 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 

Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith; 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Alice May, Giulia, 

arwick, H. Everard, Howard Paul. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvItte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
At 8.30, 
HENRY DUNBAR, 
By Tom Taylor. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt, R. 
Pateman, T.G. Warren, Forbes Robertson, 
Bauer, and Henry Neville; Mesdames 
Gerard, Beaumont, Meyrick, and Bella 
Pateman. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Manin 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


t 8, 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Sugden, Kemble, 
Flockton, W. Younge, Teesdale, Deane, 
Newton, Strick, Bancroft; Mesdames 
Litton, Phillips, A. Wilton, Hertz, Lee, 
Bancroft. And 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 








Roevat PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 
Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 


Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 


Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


At 7, 
TIMOTHY TO THE RESCUE. 
At 7.45, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames M. Holme, L. Venne, Foster, &c. 





At 9.40, 
CHAMPAGNE: a Question of Phiz. 
Messrs. Cox, Marius, Penley, &c. ; 
Mesdames Clermont, Venne, Marie de 
Grey, 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


(GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HouiinesHeap. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 


Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
Barnes. 








At 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 





Roervat ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
THE DEAL BOATMAN. 
At 8.15, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. 8. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, H. Russell, Edward George, and H. 
Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billington, 
Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. 
Phillips, &c. 

ROBIN HOOD (Children’s Pantomime), 
Saturday morning next, Dec. 22; Boxing 
Day, Dec. 26; Thursday, Dec. 27; Friday, 
Dec. 28; Saturday, Dec. 29, and every 
morning until Saturday, Feb. 9. 


(ZLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
A LONG ENGAGEMENT. 
At 7.45, 
ARTFUL CARDS, 

TRYING A MAGISTRATE, and 

BIRTHPLACE OF PODGERS. 
Messrs. J. L. Toole, Macklin, H. West- 


land, C. Collette; Mesdames I. Clifton, 
Hewitt, and Eliza Johnstone. 


Ok ITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr, ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 








At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 


FOLLY THEATRE> 


Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
Saturday next, December 22nd, 
At 7.30, 
PEACOCK’S HOLIDAY, 
In which Mr. W, J. Hill will appear, 
A NIGHT OF TERROR, 

A Musical Madness in three Fyttes. 
From the French by Charles Wyndham 
and Arthur Matthison. 

Messrs. W. J. Hill, Philip Day, Charles 
Ashford, and John Howson ; Misses 
Kathrine Munroe, Emily Vining, Violet 
Cameron, &c. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hang. 
At 8.15, 
THE HOUSE OF DARNLEY. 
Messrs. C. Kelly, Titheradge, A. Bishop, 
R. Cathcart, Denison, and Hare; Mdlles. 
Ellen Terry, Amy Roselle, and B. Henri. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dovueiass. 

At 7, 
MARRIED LIFE. 

Messrs. Chippendale, Herbert, Everill, 
Mason, Clarke, Braid, Andrews, Rowland 
Buckstone, James, F. Webster, Fielder, 
and J. B. Buckstone ; Mesdames Chippen- 
dale, Caroline Hill, Bennett, French, Hayes, 
Sexby. Conclude with 


THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 
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@ara Basket, 


Miss NEILSON, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Jan. 26th, 1878, as Vioxa in Twelfth Night. 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 





ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 





ISS MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLAcKMOoRE. 


M®: HENRY IRVING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON. 








R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
ME. DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Belfast, 
December 24th, 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 


All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 


Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 











R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 





R.. J. L. TOOLE. 


Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 





R. CRESWICK, 
during his absenee from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be abiened to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


Me. 





EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





R. ODELL. 
THEATRE ROYAL, 


Manchester, Twelve Nights. 
FARJEON 


ME. 
IN AMERICA, 


During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Farsron, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York, 








Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information,”—Era, 


‘He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, &c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 
crown 8vo. 

We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


*‘ One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


1 vol., 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes HInpLeEy. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

**Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.’’—Public Opinion, 

* Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph. 





OP iscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER 8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management, 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagém,” 
“ Richard ITI.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL §8Q,, 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 


Conducted by Emity Farrurctt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 


Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 
117 PRAED STREET, W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
enalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he - 
dividing the pig bale the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


$ PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsin 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. HL 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply 
CHA S READE, 2, Albert-terrace 
Knightsbridge, 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“§APO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” : 


\\ Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
\ the World.” By its daily use, 


\\ blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 
«In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”"—The Luncet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 


our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, “‘Itis 
ij the only true antiseptic suap.”— British Medical Journal. 


reedom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Disinfecting, Purifying, Aperient, the only Pill extant possessing these threefold properties, A boon to every class. They act on the Stomach, the 


Liver, and the Ki 


neys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
Breath, andare an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 
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The Cheapest Paper Published. 


|: oe | tga 





OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 





The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.’’—Shakspere. 


THE ONLY EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 


AND 


LUMBAGO, 










Sold by all 
Chemists and Wholesale 


Agents, in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 
As. 6d., and 11s. 
Deror :—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, LOWER THAMES STREET. 





SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPAGNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & C0., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 








WHITE LABEL, r ded per doz, 21/- 
BLUE pee WEY fiNe.....ssceveeee a 25/- 
PINK vs very choice Old .....sccccssreessceee 8p 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877, 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private sor- 
respondence, cre eae 00 | by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULT.iVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the auther’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 
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